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Masters of Arts and Doctors of Laws, then we
should say that the educated man, unless he has
been very unlucky with his audience, is perfectly
right. He proves that his education has not
confined itself to books, bureaux, and an ex-
clusive society, but has been carried on in the
bracing air of common life. I will not add
anything of my own on this point, because any
candidate or member of Parliament is suspect,
but I will venture to transcribe a page or so
from Mr. Frederic Harrison. Mr. Harrison's
intellectual equipment is not inferior to that of
Sir Henry Maine himself; and he has long had
close and responsible contact with the class of
men of whom he is speaking, which cannot be
quite a disqualification after all.

" No worse nonsense is talked than what we are told
as to the requisites for the elective franchise. To listen
to some people, it is almost as solemn a function as to
be a trustee of the British Museum. What you want
in a body of electors is a rough, shrewd eye for men of
character, honesty, and purpose. Very plain men know
who wish them well, and the sort of thing which will
bring them good. Electors have not got to govern the
country ; they have only to find a set of men who will
see that the Government is just and active. . . . All
things go best by comparison, and a body of men may